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The Week. 7 


Mf HE majority in Congress have for good reasons been slow in get- 

ting to work upon the business of the session. In the first place, 
they are divided among themselves as to what the business should 
be, and whether an early adjournment is desirable or not. Then, as 
regards the cause of the extra session, the Democratic ascendency 





in the House is too feeble to make compromise out of the question ; 
and it is clear that the objectionable riders of the two appropriation 
bills are only kept from being removed and introduced separately 


on their own merits, by consideration of the delays which the Pre- | 


sident might lawfully interpose in vetoing them. Sickness and 
death or other probable accident; the opportunity for bartering 
votes against the repeal of the Federal election statutes for votes in 
favor of general measures that would prolong the session; and 
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issued a circular last vear ealling for contributions from oftice-holders 
to the campaign fund, in evasion of the law. He refused to dis- 
tribute the speeches of Mr. Schurz and that of the President on the 


all-important question of the curreney, on the ground that they did 


not contain enough abuse of the Democrats to please him. In 
the cireular in which he ealled for contributions from offices 
holders he declared that the next Senate would be Democratic, 


and that foremost among their schemes * the majority announced 
their intention to attempt the revolutionary 
President,” means of Potter Committee. Now, 
have been all true, but it is expeeting too much of human 
nature to expect the Democrats in the Senate to no 
notice of it when they come into power. When the Collector ot 


this port, or the Surveyor, or other officer, in like manner takes the 


he 


or tl 


Way 


expulsion 


the this 


by 


) 
fake 


| stump in a Presidential campaign, and describes the opposition 


finally the temptation to defection constantly offered by the little | 


knot of Greenbackers, admonish the House Democrats to use their 
power with moderation. Mr. Springer has appeared to be most im - 


pressed with the uncertainty of their situation, and has carried the | 
caucus with him so far as to agree to conceding to the Republicans | 


Federal supervisors of elections, clothed simply with authority to 
witness and make note of the transactions at the polls. In the 
Senate the Democrats not only have a firmer control but feel it, and 
are elated, too, by what is tothem a wholly new sensation. They 
have reconstituted the standing committees, with the liberal gift 
of twenty chairmanships to as many of the thirty 
among them, and have replaced the secretary, chief clerk, executive 


I 
candidate, as Mr. Tilden was deseribed in 1876, as a cheat, rail 
road-wrecker, and defrauder of the Government, and the opposition 
candidate is elected, it is useless to expect him to be such a mag 
nanimous reformer as to refrain from dismissing the men who have 
shown him such outrageous disrespect. More than 
them 


success of his administration or to speak in praise or defence of it. 


this, he 


ou 


not to retain them, because he cannot expect to desire the 


All officers, therefore, who expect to serve the Government, which- 


ever party may be in power, ought to keep out of active participa- 


Southerners | 


clerk, and sergeant-at-arms, all old or hereditary functionaries, with | 


Democrats in good and regular standing. Moreover, they have, 
under the lead of Mr. Wallace, tabled a resolution of Mr. Edmunds’s 
to limit the session to the objects for which it was called, and have 
introduced bills of all sorts as if in regular session. But, for that 
matter, so have the Republicans; Mr. Burnside, for instance, having 
put in his bill to reorganize the Army. 


The debate over the appointment of the new officers in the 
Senate was very entertaining. The Democrats were intent on mak- 
ing aclean sweep and made it. Mr. Wallace spoke for them briefly, 
expressing great concern for the proper despatch of the Senate 
business, but adding that they had persons abundantly qualified to 
fill the vacant places, and were going to put them in. Mr. Bayard 
spoke highly of civil-service reform in the abstract, but seemed to 
think that the Republican officers were not entitled to the benetit 
of it. The best of the joke, however, came when Senator Conkling 
arose, and with great warmth protested against putting men in 
office for party reasons, and advocated the retention of actual in- 
cumbents as long as they were faithful and competent. His friends 
say that this “‘ effort” was a wonderful display of logic, eloquence, 
and ‘‘elocutionary grace,” but, strange to say, it produced no 
effect whatever on the obdurate Democrats; in of 
them wickedly smiled. 


fact, some 





The main fight was over the Secretaryship of the Senate, which 
has been filled by a Mr. Burch in place of Mr. Gorham, the Secre- 
tary of the Republican Executive Committee. There was no deny- 
ing Mr. Gorham’s activity as a partisan; all that could be said in 
his defence on that score was that he did not allow this activity to 
interfere with the proper discharge of the duties of his office. This 
may be, and doubtless was, true, but it does not cover the case, 
which illustrates in a striking manner the propriety of Mr. Hayes’s 
famous civil-service order, from which he afterwards weakly re- 
treated. Mr. Gorham has been a very violent * worker.” 








tion in the canvass. Mr. Gorham has participated in the canvass 
in a peculiarly offensive manner, and, much as we desire to see per- 
manence in office the 


Democrats did a good thing in getting rid of him. 


nay, because we desire to see it—we think 


The Senate indulged in another debate over a resolution of Mr, 
Wallace’s, calling for a detailed statement of the accounts of the U 
S. Marshals employed during the last election in the States of New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Massachusetts, and Maryland. Mr. Conk- 
ling succeeded in getting this amended so as to includé all the States 


not enumerated, on condition of precedence being given to the first- 


i 


He ' 


named. In the House the chief event has been the admission of 
Representative Hull from Florida, who bore the Governor's certiti- 
cate, over the Republican contestant, Bisbee, to whom the re-count 
ordered by the Supreme Court fairly gave the election. The good 
old Democratie doctrine of standing by the returns would here have 
had its inconvenience; so the party fell back on the safer principle 
laid down by the Electoral Commission, and refused to go behind 
the certificate. The final vote was interesting—140 yeas and 137 
Of the fourteen Greenbackers one only voted with the 
Democrats in this instance, the rest with the Republicans. 


nays. 





A committee of the New York Assembly has been investigating 
at Kingston the bull-dozing practised at the last town election, for 
which one would have to seek a parallel at the South. Indeed 
there is a remarkable resemblance between the Kingston outrages 
and those in the Louisiana parish of Plaquemine in 1844, which we 
lately described. The town is a small one, but little exceeding 
4,000 in population, and consists in large measure of Irish quarry- 
men and their families, who have readily become the tools of a ring 
which has been shamefully plundering the taxpayers. In 1876 the 
attempt to raise a Republican campaign-banner in an Trish quarter 
Was met with bloodshed and had to be abandoned. This year a 
union of the taxpayers was effected with a view to shaking off the 
ring and rescuing the finances of the town; and the better to con 
centrate the respectable class of voters and guard against fraud at 
the polls, a law was procured authorizing one instead of five polling- 
places. This appears to have made matters worse instead of better, 
for the ruffianly element established the poll in ‘“ Mackerelville,” 
took early and surrounded it with a dense mob 
which admitted only Democratie voters, and shockingly maltreated 


possession of it, 








The 





honest citize ho persisted trving to reach the ballot-boxes, or 
who could not re I cle ‘ m oof the villanous maniwu- 
vre. The sheritf of Ulster County was on the seene, but would 
or could do nothing. Justice O'Conne Democratic inspector, 
opened the ballots at pleasui und occasionally tore them ip and 
rejected the When he and a brother justice, with the aid of the 
sheritl, counted the returns, they sometimes found several ballots 
folded together, whieh they laid aside “under the candlestick ” 
until it could b n how the vote would turn out. Of course the 


ring ticket was suecesstul. What will come of the investivation 


remains to ly 


The annual report of the N. Y. State Assessors, submitted tothe 
Senate last month, contains a great mass of facts bearing on the 
system of taxation in this State, which show that the glaring in- 
equalities and injustices so frequently exposed before continue un- 
changed. The valuations of each county are determined by the 
local authorities, some of them (particularly in the large towns) 
putting them at their market value, cr nearly that, others putting 
them at any figure that may strike their fancy. The result is that 
‘to make a perfectly equal distribution of valuations of real estate, 


as real estate is now assessed in the several counties, is an utter 
impossibility.” Add to this that personal property, nominally 


t 
always taxed at its full value, ina large majority of cases escapes 


altogether, and there is reason enough to complain of the system. 
Some of the results of it are quite amusing. In Rochester and in 
Utica, with a population of 100,000, the assessment of personal 
property to individuals was in 1872 ‘not equal to the assessment 
of two widows in Batavia,” and the whole assessment was $521,000 
less than the bank capital. In Utica again, in 1877, while the in- 
crease in assessed value of real estate from 1872 to 1877 was over 


$15,000,000, the personal property had increased only $1,473,550, a 


state of facts which would go far to show that those investigators 


of economic phenomena who maintain that 


‘real estate” goes on 
steadily holding its own amid the general wreck and shrinkage of 
all other forms of wealth, are right after all. Another peculiar thing, 
however, about Utica in 1877 was the fact that there were only 
sixty-seven persons assessed for personal property in the entire 
town. Some towns show the most surprising and gratifying growth 
in wealth in times of profound depression—tor instanee, New Hart- 
ford (population 4,307). Tn 1872 this little town had only $32,200 
personal property ; in 1876 it could boast $700,000, notwithstanding 
that Verona, with a larger population, in 1877 had only $12,850. 
The State Assessors recommend, as everybody who has investigated 
the subject for the last ten years has agreed in recommending, a total 


change of system—the abandonment of the personal property tax. 


Last Wednesday the case of the Police Commissioners came 
up before Mayor Cooper. The Commissioners appeared, but with 
their counsel, and the proceedings were opened by the Mayor's 
requesting from Mr. Erhardt a reply to the charges contained 
in his letter of March 14.) Mr. Erhardt immediately read a 
document which among lawyers would be termed a plea to the 
jurisdiction, setting forth that his term of office has expired, 
and he is merely holding over, and that he cannot be removed 
summarily. This defence the Mayor overruled; whereupon Mr. 
Erhardt put in a second defence, consisting of a demand for 
charges and specifications of the misconduct in office for which 
it was proposed to remove him. After this ensued an examination 
of Mr. Erhardt by the Mayor, which finally ended by the former's 
refusing to answer ary questions; upon which Mr. Cooper took up 
General Smith’s case. An extraordinary scene now ensued; Gene- 
ral Smith keeping silence, and his lawyers reading alternately in a 
loud voice their client’s written answer to the charges. They were 
ordered to stop, and great confusion was caused, but they succeed- 
ed in reading the whole of it. The examination of Mr. Nichols 
resulted in nothing more detinite than was obtained in the other 
two cases. The removal of the Commissioners appears to be 
decided upon, so far as the Mayor is concerned ; but his action is 


, 
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of course, under the charter, subject to the approval of the Gover- 


nor. The ground taken by the officials is that the right of a “ hear- 
ing” guaranteed them by the charter amounts to a guarantee of a 


trial, asin the case of other accused persons. The Cerporation Coun- 
sel, Mr. Whitney, has recently given the Mayor an opinion on 
subject in which he denies the existence of any such right, chiet! 
on the ground that the Mayor in such a proceeding would have no 
power to administer oaths, and that there is no mode of procedure 
provided. This being the ease, if attempted, such a trial “ can 
only degenerate into a faree, for a trial without any known mode 
of procedure being made applicable to it by law is just what any- 
body may choose to make it.” 

The question whether the Mayor was right in allowing the Co 
missioners to have counsel or not is hardly a legal question. — It 
only by a powerful stretch of the imagination that the Mayor can 


« regarded as a court. He has no rules of procedure, no power ot 
summoning witnesses, and no power of committal for contempt. 
Counsel, therefore, are hardly needed in any proceeding before him, 
unless it is a very long and complicated one, which the non-pro- 
fessional mind could not be expected to arrange or follow with 
clearness. The question whether Cherry Street has been recently 
cleaned, or, if not, why not, and whether gambling-houses are 
open in Barclay Street with the knowledge of the police, and, it 
so, Why so, can hardly be said to be of that nature, or to require 
professional aid to answer on the part of the Commissioners. In 
fact, the proceeding appears to be on the part of the Mayora pure- 
ly executive one, intended in the main tor the satisfaction of the 
Governor, and the subject-matter of the enquiry to be very simple. 
On the other hand, the Police Commissioners are officers so high 
placed and charged with so much responsibility that it can hardly 
tend to promote discipline in the foree or promote public confidence 
in the Mayor's use of his discretion to turn them out neck and 
heels, as if they were delinquent porters in a store. They ought to 
have formal charges and specifications, and time to consider them 
and to collect evidence in their own defence; but most certainly, 
in so far as the trial is intended to satisfy the people of the city that 
they have done their duty, their own story would be worth ten 
speeches from counsel. If there be anything of which New-York- 
ers are sick in all that relates to the government of the city it is 
“counsel.” They have long been accustomed to see the punish- 
ment of outrageous offences on the part of officials made indefinite- 
ly remote by the appearance of “ counsel ” on the scene. 

The Court of Appeals decided on Tuesday that the city must 
go on paying its share of the money for the completion of the 
Brooklyn Bridge. The expense of this wholly unnecessary litiga- 
tion is part of the price we have to pay for the luxury of being 
governed by “ Boss” Kelly, and is a good illustration of the results 
of ** Boss” government. He chose to refuse to pay this money, as 
Comptroller, contrary to the plain language of the law and the ad- 
vice of the Corporation Counsel, although the case’ was so clearly 
against him that the Supreme Court judges decided it without 
leaving the bench. Not content with this, he immediately ap- 
pealed it to the Court of Appeals. With the view taken of these 
proceedings as a **move” to discipline Brooklyn Democrats who 
were suspected of ** Tildenism,” we have nothing to do. Whether 
the motive was bad or good, it brought out in a strong light 
the grotesque unfitness of Kelly for such a position as he holds. 


‘During the past year or two, since he got full control of the 


city government, he has been using his power in the old way, filling 
the oftices with his creatures and dependents, without the remotest 
regard to their fitness (indeed his conception of an oftice-holder does 
not involve the idea of fitness), and has been getting the system 
into just that state which makes the production of new Tweeds 
and Sweenys merely a question of time. His behavior makes his 
present horror and indignation at Mayor Cooper’s course, known as 
‘‘ Tilden’s moves,” peculiarly amusing. When a “boss” calls Tam- 
many together to denounce the dangers with which we are 
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threatened by the ‘‘insatiate ambition of one man,” it certainly 
nplies an astonishing confidence in the perpetual gullibility of the 
We wish we could believe that there was any truth in the 
tory that the Mayor intended to remove Kelly from his position as 
Comptroller. 


The Surrogate’s opinion in the Vanderbilt will case eontains a 
ireful review of the evidence on both sides, and is judicial in tone, 
though some of the remarks in the decision would) probably make 
rs a little more sensitive than those engaged in attempting to 


break the will appear to be, wince. The evidence introduced by 
the 


‘contestants Was offered to show—first, the unsoundness of 
mmimodore’s ” mind, as indicated and produced by a number 


te ee 
f physical ailments; second, the impairment of bis mind as indi- 


| by his irrational behavior, and an alleged * 
ith and fame”; 


by William H. Vanderbilt respecting communications from the spirit 


monomania tor 


third, an alleged fraud practised upon his father 


of his dead wife; fourth, undue influence. The opinion pro- 


ceeds to show that there was not the slightest evidence of undu 


le 


influence or of insanity, and that the testimony with regard to the 


t 


al communications was of no weight; and to decide that as 
1 the opin- 
, there existed even a primd-facie cause for the re- 
of the 
the will 


‘it would be an unworthy alfectation to pretend that, i 


ion of the court 
uments when the contestant 
The 


trial of this cause has excited a 


yvoeation probate of the insti 


rested,’ must consequently stand. Surrogate very 


good deal 


justly observes that the 
of interest, “ because there is a very deep solicitude on the part. of 


all classes to know whether the will of such a man as the deeedent 


yas believed to h wwe been could be s ieeessfulls assailed : in sh mt. 


vhether any will could be made which would successfully resist the 


assaults of dissatisfied heirs and next of kin. . . . In fuet. 
the right to make any testamentary disposition has been felt 


+ } 
co be 


on trial in this proceeding.” Decedents as a ciass, may, perhaps, 


What will 
puzzle a good many simple-minded people will be to know why the 


give up the ghost less anxiously for this decision; but 


nothing in it, was permitted to remain on trial 


for months and months. 


if there was 


Case, 


Arehbishop Purcell has addressed to * his friends and the pub- 

lie” through the press an explanation of his pre 
finane episcopal life in Cin- 
cinnati so poor that he had to borrow #300 for his travelling ex- 
penses and those of his students and domestics. He then went on 
borrowing for “the many wants of a new diocese ” until he had run 
up a debt of $1,000,000 which, through compound in- 
he thinks, reached $3.600,000. Hi 
it is not * equitable” ] 


sent ullfortunate 


al position. He says that he began his 


‘in equity,” 
terest has now » does not e 
for the 

interest on interest which they did not draw, 
in his further loan. The uses to which he 
the money were, substantially, the expenses of his diocese, in- 
cluding the maintenance of a 
he not oniy paid the salaries of the professors, but “ fed, cloth- 
ed, and edueated the seminarians,” 
teen 


plain, however, why poor lenders 


to charge but left 


i 


hands as a devoted 


theological 


seminary, in which 


and bought a libr 





thousand volumes, besides philosophical apparatu 


an orphan asylum, several churches and a cathedral. In fret, 
he seems to have done wonders with the means at his disposal, but 
he curiously enough makes no account of the fact that it was other 
people’s money he was using and that they expected to get it back. 
He winds up with a piteous appeal to the public as an unfortunate 
‘old missionary bishop whose race is nearly run.” 
certainly to help him out of his difficulties, but there ought to be no 
more using of deposits for ecclesiastical purposes, and thi 
bishop must see that lay financiers are not such paltry 
after all. 


} 


Catholies ought 


oY } 
are 


It llow 5 


The financial event of the week was the suspension on Thurs- 
day, the 20th, of all the New Orleans banks, which kept open only 
for cash payments to the extent of The 
suspension was resolved upon for the purpose of checking a panic 
that had arisen because of the failure of the Southern and the 


f $200 to each depositor. 
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Mechanics and Traders’ banks, each of these coneerns having been 
} 


} 


rought down by the depreciation in New Orleans City bonds 
in the last 
is ordered 
subject to New Or- 
five d IVS previr l 

New 
short time the New York market was greatly ex- 
that the New : 


reserve had been reduced to 


and Louisiana State bonds, which have fallen so heavils 
few months. Immediately atten 
from New 


leans draft, and on Tuesday 


Suspension, currency W 


York, where about 82,500,000 rested 
the 25th, or othe 
date of resumption first thre 


For a 


; } 
Droposed, 
opened. 
known 


cited, as it was York banks, whose surplus 


less than S4,000,000, could not atYord 
to spare a dollar. 


the 


About S2.000.000 currenes 


reason of vain in the bank statement of Satu 


Spec 
i 


showed a slight increase in reserve. The rate for money advaneed 
tosharp 7 per cent. and ruled at 6 to 7 per cent. for demand loans 
Secretary of the Treasury has.given fresh promises that he 


The 
i 


will do all in his yx wer to ft le the New York Ly ks ver the April 


stringency Already the few days of a7 per « nev market 
have driven down the price of 4 per cent. bonds to 99% to 99L for 
coupons, and 9) to Yst for registered, so that thev ean bi mucht 
in the inarket much cheape Chan i | Ire \]] ities 
have fallen somewhat. Sterling exchange has | unt 
ot} ev | ne ) h higher het ! | ) ) $80) to 
P35) to 4.86 for ce d bills. The 1 vet, al 


lt tii reek ly { b x ~ the 
week fell to 4dsed. to 48 ( ‘ ) ’ ar \- 
tion. The closing | Aye. | ) lue 
of the 4124-g n doll sl M2217 1° close Was 


Mayor Cooper, sin aid 
of the sufferers by tlood Sze I! r a a 
curred in the early morning of Wed ? . when the 
swollen waters of the Theiss, on whicl . ) co reial 
city stands, broke through the s that make a basin of 
szegedin, and in an hour and a half co ito a lake The 
horrors of the situatio ere agg lich 
d for several days. Some sixty thous lered 
houseless and homeless, and sought safetv in boats « ithe Joftier 
pablie buildings, or camped upon the | ce along river, 
vhieh happily stood firm. It is estimated that nearly two thousand 
perished b: drowning. Four-tifths of the houses were destroved, 
mostly by the dire sh of the thood, and the total loss in property 

lue is estimated at $7,500,000. Se Lother places higher up in 
t] Pheiss 1 ley have shared [I szeged s degree 
individually, but together reckoning perhaps as large a number of 
unfortunates. The survivors are behaving with great fortitude 
ind. self-respect d 1 th eo S unt heir distress 
should appeal to the sympathies of t ol 

M. Léon Say’s vindication of himself before the Assembly has 
been complete, and it abs lved bim by a ) Chis is 
of course, a help to the Ministry, which has suffered much by its 
failure either to get rid of M. Marceére itself without suffering him 
to defend himself before the Chamber, or to make common cause 

th him when he did defend himself. But its troubles are not 
ove as M. Jules | y is just ope great tight with the 
Clericals by the introduction ot | Bill, resuming for 
he state the exelusive right of granting degrees and virtually for- 
bidding the Jesuits to teach in France, where they have twenty- 


‘no colleges and eight hundred and tortyv-eight teachers. As M. 


st t 
Ferry is a seeptic who was married by civil process, and M. Wad- 
dington is a Protestant, the Cabinet will enter on this struggle 


under some serious disadvantages, and it will certainly be fierce 

that it will not come 
nbetta Ministry is inevi- 
to 3 


is a viec- 


and bitter. There is a growing feeling 
through it unseathed, and that a real Ga 
iif Committee has reported by 22 


», which 


befere long. The Tar 


table 


In favor of the 


renewal of the treaties of commerce 


tory for the tree-traders. 








212 ‘The 
THE DEMOCRATIC CAUCUS. 

MILE action of the Democrats in caucus at Washington on Saturday 
| leaves us in doubt whether it is intended to force the passage 
of the political measures upon which the two appropriation. bills 
vere made to depend in the last Congress, by adhering to them at 
all hazards, or whether a door is to be left open for retreat in case 
the President vetoes them. They have resolved to incorporate those 
measure the re peal or modification of the Federal election law, 
and the proviso prohibiting the approach or presence of troops at 


Nation. 


the polls on election day—in the regular appropriation bills. They 
have a suflicient majority in each House to pass the bills in this | 
shape. Do they intend thereupon to adjourn and put upon the 
President the necessity of approving something which he may be 


unable, consistently with his oath of office, to approve, under pain 


of losing the appropriation bills entirely Or is there a mental re- 
the bills they will wait and see what 


the President does, and determine their 


servation that efter 


passing 
ultimate policy after they 
and it is not 


shall have learned his?) These are serious questions, 


impossible that the next national election may turn in part upon 


the President’s right to exercise his discretion and judgment upon 
all bills presented to him, without constraint or duress laid upon 
him by a co-ordinate branch of the Government. 

It is rather late in 
general legislation in appropriation bills. 
enacted in this manner during the past twenty years, if it were 
he dates and titles of the acts in 

Most commonly this 


the day for Republicans to protest against 


The mass of legislation 


segregated and published with t 
which it is found, would astonish everybody. 
method of passing new laws or changing old ones has been adopted 
for convenience merely, in order to save time and trouble in the 
press of business. Not infrequently, however, it has been resorted 
to by one house in order to coerce the other, or to put a pressure on 
the Executive. 
lation of this kind. 
guilty of the same offence against the Constitution to which the De- 
moecratic caucus now seems determined to commit the party. In 
In67 Congress in the Army Appropriation Bill a seetion 
prohibiting the President of the United States from issuing any 
order to any officer of the Army except through the General of the 
Army at his headquarters in Washington, prohibiting him from 
ordering or assigning the General of the Army to duty elsewhere 
than in Washington, and prohibiting any officer inferior to the 
General from obeying any order of the President not transmitted 
through that channel, under penalty of imprisonment not less than 
A bolder attempt to usurp the 


Hardly a session passes without some trick of legis- 
In one notable instance the Republicans were 


inserted 


two nor more than twenty years. 
constitutional functions of the Executive could hardly be conceived. 
Yet it was successfully carried out. President Johnson signed the 
bill under protest two days before the expiration of the session, 
“lest by withholding his signature the necessary appropriation be 
defeated.” The Stalwarts who voted for this bill, several of whom 
are still in the Senate, ought to preserve more than Roman gravity 
when the debate upon the mode of altering or repealing the Federal 
election law comes on. 

What the political consequences might have been if President 
Johnson had vetoed this bill, or had “ pocketed ” it, as he had the 
right to do at that period of the session, can only be matter of con- 
jecture. If the Army had been left without pay or rations very 
likely the country would have put the blame upon him, since he 
had no party to sustain him anywhere, and the people were then 
too intensely preoccupied with the question of Reconstruction to 
give much attention to mere methods of legislation. The case is 
widely different now. There is no question befure the people at 
present of more importance or of greater general interest than that 
raised by the Democratic caucus. The assembling of Congress in 
extra session has served to fix public attention upon the reasons 
which led to the failure of the two appropriation bills a fortnight 
ago, so that men who commonly give small heed to what is going 
on at Washington if it does not affect their business, will be pretty 
sure to know what the commotion is about, and to form or borrow 


ideas as to the right or wrong of it. When Congress meets for a 
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Wh: n 
there is only one measure to be considered— for there is practical], 
public attention 

apt to concentrate upon it with rapidity and clearness. Hence thy 
chances of committing a blunder and getting away unpunished are 
less than they were when the Republicans “ bull-dozed ” 


special and particular purpose it sits under a burning-glass. 


only one that the country has any interest in 


vastly 
President Johnson in 1267. 

In a former article (the Nation, No. 713) we discussed the sub- 
iect of legislative coercion as attempted to be exercised by one 
branch of Congress upon the other, showing that the privilege of 
independent judgment on the part of each house upon all bills 
the essential feature which, in these Jatter days, distinguishes us 
from the parliamentary governments of Western Europe, where the 
popular branch is vastly more powerful than any other member of 
the body politic. The same remarks are equally applicable to thi 
Executive. He is a part of the law-making power of the United 
States, and in t 
or ignored any more than the Senate or the House. 
faction which seeks to put an extinguisher upon him in the way 
proposed by the more hot-headed members of the Democratic cau- 


he line of his prescribed duty cannot be overridden 
Any party ol 


cus is really bringing forward an innovation of so serious a character 
that it may be termed revolutionary. The Democratie party is in 
no position to incur such a charge. If ever a party was on its good 
behavior the Democratic party is now in that category. It has 
been entrusted with full legislative power, except as modified by 
the veto of the Executive, for the first time in nearly twenty vears. 
There are many misgivings on the part of those persons wielding 
the balance of power who actively or tacitly consented to bring 
about this result. Their motive in nine cases out of ten was to put 
the Republican party on the stool of repentance rather than to lift 
the Democrats into the places of authority. The experiment has 
not given them unbounded satisfaction. They have seen the bulk 
of the party madly supporting schemes for debasing the currency 
and impairing the public credit. It has been proved that the 
majority of them have no principles which they are not ready to 
barter for some ignis fatuus that resembles success. Such a 
party, existing by the sufferance rather than the set purpose of the 
electors, is in no condition to carry extra weight. It bas no pres- 
tige to fall back upon. The present generation knows it only as 
the ally of slavery and the open or secret sympathizer with the 
rebellion. There are a hundred reasons why it cannot safely do 
what the Republicans did in the case of Andrew Johnson. 

To repeal the Federal election law is one thing ; to disband the 
courts and the departments for want of funds is another thing. ‘To 
prohibit the presence of troops at or near the polls on election day 
we may concede to be a proper thing to do, although the danger of 
military usurpation and menace under existing laws is not over- 
powering. To leave the Army without pay or ammunition, and the 
Indian frontier unprotected, would be a crime not to be forgiven. 
While hunting an issue for the next campaign let the party leaders 
beware lest they start a tiercer one than they were looking for. If 
the President exercises his lawful discretion to approve or dis- 
approve every measure laid before him, as he probably will, and if 
in so doing he vetoes an appropriation bill necessary for carrying 
on the Government, the responsibility for consequences will fall upon 
those who shall have exceeded their constitutional rights and 
sought to exercise powers never confided to them. When conflicts 
arise between Congress and the Executive, the people are prone to 
side with the latter, unless very good reasons can be shown to the 
contrary. Even after the great dispute with Andrew Johnson the 
Republicans came back with a loss of fifteen seats in the House, 
which is more than the Democrats can afford to lose now. Their 
worst enemy could not devise a more dangerous pitfall than their 
own caucus seems to be preparing for them. 


THE PLIGHT OF THE ENGLISH FARMERS. 
(HE English papers have now for nearly a year been containing 
doleful accounts of the condition of the English farmers. In an 
article on the agricultural depression in a late number of the Fort- 
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nightly Review, by Mr. W. E. Bear. one of the best authorities in | ers now declare themselves unable to pay their rents: and 


England on farming matters, he gives the result of enquiries made 
by him as to the condition of agriculture in thirty-nine counties, 
In 
nearly all of them the farmers are described as losing money and 
heart; the land as declining in quality, and in many counties as 


and the accounts from all are almost as gloomy as possible. 


going out of cultivation for want of people willing to work it as 
In fact, the only county from which cheering accounts 
In the stock-raising and dairy 


tenants. 
were received Lancashire. 
districts the state of things was not quite as bad as in the grain- 
What 
the worse is that it has been approaching gradually for ten years. 


Was 


growing regions, but it was bad in all. makes the crisis all 
That is, there have not since Ix62 been two good seasons in succes- 
sion, and the last three crops have been decidedly bad, and have 
been bad without raising prices. Rents, too, which were settled 
in leases made more than ten years ago, are exorbitantly high 
for these times. Laborers’ wages, owing to their newly-aequired 
art of combining like the mechanics in the towns, have within ten 
years risen from twenty to forty per cent. The best cheese, which 
even five years ago used to bring 316 per ewt., now, owing to 
American competition, brings only $11, and the poorer cheese, 
which used to bring $12, is now worth at most only $7, and is for the 
most part upsalable. To crown all, the importation of foreign, and 
particularly American, cattle and meat, has begun to weigh heavily 
upon the only class of farmers who have thus far been able to keep 
their heads above water The supply of ecat- 
tle and meat from the United States and Canada is only just 
beginning, and is thought likely to increase enormously. Poultry, 
eggs, hay, and straw are, owing to the improvements in the means 
quantities 


the stock-breeders. 


of communication, pouring in from the Continent in 
never dreamed of until now. India, 
wheat-producing country. The importation in 1877 was large, and 
as the supply of wheat-land in that region is practically unlimited, 
and also the supply of cheap iabor, there is no reason why it should 
The improved and ex- 


too, is becoming a vreat 


not increase steadily for years to come. 
tended railroad communication in Rumania, Hungary, and Russia, 
and Turkey in Europe, of course all goes to increase the competi- 
tion in grain with which the British farmer has to contend in Eu- 
rope. From America he does not fear so much in this field. He 
produces 29} bushels to the acre against 12 in the United States, 
and, adding to this the cost of transportation, he calculates that he 
has a natural protection against the American farmer of $8 an 
acre, and that he need not fear him as long as the latter cannot 
asa regular thing deliver wheat in Liverpool at $8 the quarter. 
It is in cattle, meat, and dairy products that the English farmer 
now most fears the United States, and it is India he most fears 
in wheat, as regards the future; but as to the former he is 
bly mistaken, as it is being discovered at the West that there are 
enormous Wheat-producing areas which have until now not been 


proba- 


supposed capable of producing anything. 

But the fact seems to be that, whatever the future may have in 
store for British agriculture in general, there is little chance of any 
recovery that will come in time to save the present 
farmers, or save the present agricultural régime. The 
which the altered economical conditions of farming in 
seem likely to bring about will not only be agricultural but social 
and political. In spite of all recent moditications the Government 
of England is to a large extent carried on still by the landholders. 
Neither the number of the landholders nor the rental of the estates 
affords an adequate idea of the enormous amount of money which 
has been invested in land, even by the commercial class, since the 
passage of the Reform Bill. It is safe to say that within that period 
few great fortunes have been made in trade, in mining, or manu- 
facturing, of which the larger portion, or at all events a very large 
portion, has not been put into landed estates. The result has been 
to raise the price of the fee so much in relation to the rental that 
it is calculated that it does not now pay over one and a half per cent. 
on cost or on market value, and did not, even in the prosperous times 
of a few years ago, pay over two per cent. Nevertheless, the farm- 


change 


England 


generation of 


Nation. 


out 


they speak truly is proved by the rapidly-inereasing number 
bankrupteies among them, by the growing difficulty of renting 
farms at all, and by the growing amount of land ich is going’ out 
of cultivation. Ifthe payment of one and a half per cent. 


eost of the fee is an intolerable burden, it serves to give an ide; 


the attractions land has had in England apart from CO er 
returns. This value has lain in the social and politic 

which the ownership of it has carried with it. The sses of it 
in fee has put a man in the highest class of society, h rivel 

a prominent share in local government, has increased | Ces 


| of a seat in the House of Commons, and, what is perhap 


than all, has surrounded him with a body of res t ( 

| dents in the shape of tenants, each of Whom is a sign ot 

eminence. Anything which altered the position of this class in 1 
land would greatly change the whole politic rie, and any 
increased difficulty in letting land or any great eratio iY 
conditions on which it was let would undoubtedly ehar 

| other words, the disappearance of the country genth 
English politics and local government, whether a change fo 
better or the worse, would be a serious change. 

Then, too, the farmers. have long been deed, have be nee 


IGxe—the bone and sinew of the Tory party. Wi hh 

gets from the counties it would not now be able to make a show of ex 
isting. So steadfast is this support that even the acquiescence 

party in the policy of free-trade, when protection meant in t] 

high duties on foreign grain, did not alienate it. And the 1 

are good Conservatives largely as w& matter ot 1 ‘ vn} 
neighborship towards their landlords. The landlords 

their influence destroved, and the cultivators of the soil 


be as liable to be swept by the wilder winds of politics 
artisans in the But it 
of land to half per cent. on the 
money of the fee, of course the landlords must go or else the 


noug! rent eal ot 


boroughs. 


pay one and a 


relations with the actual tillers of the soil must completely « rt 
When owners of land have to go in pursuit of tenants, ter 
| farming cannot last very long. 
It seems, indeed, all but certain that the tate which Jonge since 
| overtook land-owners in the Eastern States of the Union is at ] 
overtaking those of England. The enormous qu vof cheap f 
tile land which steam has brought and is bringing into compet 
with that of the older communities, has made it impossible for lind 
in any of the Eastern States, even in the neighborhood of 1 : t 
towns, to do more than support the person who works it, d 
in a very plain way. It is no exaggeration to say that little, if 


land east of the Alleghenies will now enable a farmer to maintain 


himself and his family decently and pay rent besid In New Eng 
land it has been found that farmers cannot live, even with: 

ing rent, and keep up even the standard of livin o Whi it 
grandfathers were accustomed; and the farms of it reg 
rapidly passing into the hands of Irish and Germans, v 
ing to work the land more distinetly in the character of peasant 
During the last forty years the English farmers have considerably 
raised their standard of living. The accession to their ranks of 
large numbers of men with eapital, and the general adoption of 
scientific husbandry, has carried them distinetly, in dress, furniture, 
tastes, and habits, towards the gentry, and greatly increased the 
living expenses which have to be got off the land before it can be- 
gin to pay rent or interest on the money i d in machinery and 
manures. This rise in the standard of living has, of course, done 
much to aggravate the severity of the present crisis. It would not 
be surprising, therefore, if there was in the next generation of Eng- 


In fact, the 


NrOS IM 
pl t 


lish farmers a distinet return towards the peasant type. 


history of agriculture in the most as llas the least rous 


parts of the world lends strong support to the view that on the 
whole the farmer cannot anywhere rise much, if any, above the 
French and Belgian type, and that the land will not yield permay 
nently the means of sharing in the elegances of life, or with much 


keenness in its intellectual movements. 
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ful in matters of political economy, ete. ; when these com 








OW PARIS GOVERNED.—III — oe 
mittees interfere with the public administrations they destroy the respect 
Panis, Ma , IST), due to hierarchy, they encourage denunciations, they unnerve authority, 
\\ N Mur | Paris I lit ected that tl they fuvorintrigue, The parliamentary committee which has been sit- 
f iP vould ( ol politi- | ting for more than a year on the conduct of the Ministers of the 
y val tion Oth of May has travelled all over France with the pomp and cireum 
| It belongs in this country to the executive power. The mem- 
’ | f s committee have summoned thousands of witnesses, have re- 
he ( t 1 the nds of denunciations, have frightened the whole army of 
Prefect of P M , M.deM at public functionaries. Some men have been employed for a whole year in 
( 1) \ ( ! | ! irl 1)- ( ne Ia Iphering a the tel graphic despatches of the period of 
lith of May. it ey of this committee will soon be placed be- 
I fore the Chambers. | ibt, for my part, if the discoveries which the 
I ‘ , | Gréevy is} ™ inmittee h mit will found very interesting, and if the good 
\ hee ry | ( y this investigation, made by men untrained and lable to be 
f i I | ca | litie passion, will balat the great evil which ts 
M. G | i perturbation of our very qu and o he whole 
| } VJ ] tive world 
| fi s extended tothe subject of th polices 
/ } t 1 out of the administration of the police, 
/ i wee . : 
() + bin laces ‘ nv ts | rs to the Lanferve, the journal ch Henri 
\ { , ' ( National ‘ I t s edits from Geneva. ‘**Un vieux petit employé” de- 
MI buses of our police, the treatment of prisoners, the Bona- 
, ‘ l Pr | ndencies of many of the important men of this administration. 
Pie ¥ ; Pol nt The Pref so much moved by this attack that he got a par- 
, tary committee appointed, and charged this committee with the 
( i S \ I. of t . of making an enquiry. Ile thus confessed that he was not 
a a) ~-) Vill., Whiten U unctions to make the enquiry himself. It was curious to find on the cominit- 
- fold R cans who had been « spiring almo all their 
} ‘i i n vith the police they now became the judge f 
rt ! < | much wondered that the inquest 
; to the Cit f Paris, but | , y failed ; all the witnesses summoned said that they were 
j ‘ und by their professional duties, that they did not think themselves 
( ' Di . ti n revealing secrets which they had always considered it theit 
tuty e The | saires of Paris and their chiefs were 
. , lling to give information about the general rules of their administra- 
ry : ' we ( d, and they refused very justly, to give names, to ex- 
| [unicipal Co Paris of | Plain individual cases, to enter into the examination of private affairs 
| ed the ¢ nittee particularly 
! ! the exec n of The Chamber of Deputies is not a court of justice ; it was in the 
f Na \ ml " h fora time had all the functions 
t ! t} ite in its hand, to institute committees of this sort and to t 
\ . nl lt V tl V io not con ies ha powe! 
| nat } t he ( ibe when the ministers are impeached the Constitution 
1D) Km} . e the right to judge them. The Deputies, however, who 
I I ples of t I. Gigot’s commi hecame very angry when they could t 
P ( | Pre ing police. Tl resigned their functions, and this inci- 
! l i ! ( lent t weg ing of the isi ich has ended 1n the resignation 
( ! sters f M ind which 1 ned at one time to end in the resig- 
: 1 this « t ie wi Cabinet. For the present nothing is changed in t] 
I \ t roy- m of Paris. Some of the best men of our police depart- 
! > Vv muni { ned, but the Prefect has kept his attributions and has 
eV ! { ) ans of Paris 3 ey W mained theeretically ind pendent of the Municipal Council. 
beat stati lf | i make a résumé of what I have said so far of the adminis 


that Par’s has in fact a dualistic govern- 


d prefects, the Prefect of Police and the 





per { L 1 oniy, f it M4 
} f ve inde} nit uni- P ct of the Seine. The Prefect of the Police, who is not concerned 





i cl istaken If thev ay thei \ the p tlone, as I have shown in giving the attributions of the 
tl 4 ' ( ine, ree m , his thedream | vai ureaux of his prefecture, is in daily relations with the President 
f XN m { { v-abiding tle community which fthe Republie, with the Minister of Justice, and with the Minister of the 
L tionary Commune of | Interior. He is responsible for the peace and good order of the city, but 
ms For the present sa responsible for the execution of all the decrees of the courts of 
s, While it has sacrificed thos ( he is in reality a member of the judiciary power as much as a 
t P? ire ¢ Poli ALL the member of the executive power, o1 he is rather the trart d’union between 
M. ¢ been offered made it a condition | them, His functions are consequently of a particularly delicate cha- 
from t Minister of the Interior | racter, and their importance can hardly be overvalued. Everything 
M f Justi not from the Mumeipal Council. Two | comes to him through the police : the rumors of the great capital, the 
f ! bye ise too ich had already hidden scandals of political societies, the scandals of the large foreign 
| ( | M. Andrieux, t! ew Prefect of | population of Paris, a population which sometimes contains many impor- 
Ile will probably try, at any rate, | tant personages. He must sift all this information, and give a constant 
t} f { Municipal Councillors ; but it must | daily résumé of it to the Home Minister and the Head of the State. He 
nt use a French word, which began | is one of the most important agents of a Government which must perforce 
of t Broglie Cabinet is a dangerous one, as far as | remain centralized. As for the Prefect of the Seine, he is in daily com- 
\ n ned. Parliamentary committees of enquiry munication with the Municipal Council. He presides over its sittings, 
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ikes part in all its discussions, but as soon as the Council transgresses , nh. W h for six ve 
imits fixed for its prerogatives by the law he is bound to advise has formed the mo ‘ tun Museum, has 
Hlome Minister of this infraction, and he can have t illegal delibera- | displaced by the 1 ha istituty id now on view at N 
ns annulled. He is looked upon V the Coune) sasortotivrat inal 84 B LiWwa Witl wid) : id vt | ! vy nul 
ight, nevertheless, to be on good terms with the Council. Ile is, fortu- | bers 1,207 pieces, without any duplicates pui La ‘s hopeful that t] 
ly, very well supported by what Thave called the technical adminis- | Museum will yet secure the ownership, contributions havit n already 
rs. These men are with him, behind him, always give him th esl i varads tl purches { O00 | \ W cs 
they are men whom the Council cannot but respect, as they ar were lower, a d 1 years ago, nens would now f than 
l-trained and considerable men, that su if auction This mont} pears a 1. entirely? | 
In mv next letter I will enter into those techn \ sand becir of P Ka tl rand’s * Fran h und I ind 
the schools of Paris vin Mav the seeond volu of his * rv of | ! | 
No. 76 of the Berlin Geographical Societv’s 
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DOBERT CLARKE & CO Cincinnat publish , ediately T rin iit iv merit In 17) ( f , | ( 
Se or tI (ndes,”’ a romances v I’, Hassaurel ! ! us on,” tells a visit to Jamestown, W ) g \ 
er to FE. Lol na ithor of a eY rr lal worl . h Ines ¢ Old Vir nia iWrtv vears | 
t Liltt srown & Co., Bost ve In press the ‘*M it effectively pictured in Miss A Por Mv 
ings of Benjamin Robbins Curtis, LL.D d bv ] 2B Village in the South **A Ladvy’s | i 3 
rR. Cu The first volume wi ntain the m me ir. with wl f Pernambuco, wher rall that is ve a ‘ 
be printed fo the first ti J re { S 4 : dar in troy} 1 Ss Ve-t i! y) the ¢ ! ] Ss) 1) : 
f-Ju e ‘Taney in relation to t Dred Seott d , sidence ¢ vo Years our bed! v1 \ 
ts work will be a a Ly ’ | was usually ptab 2 , 
ng mv, entitled the * Far ( Mr. Samuel S . cont { f \ . 
lan Lik Ne | is his W . { vO i , ts ss ~ iY 
zht yin ft sale of rh ( tj 1"} " cut dow 1 the | \ 
lin Hartford in 1771 s about to be reprinted by Ney _ \ tr never be : 
land Uli (; lomieal Society in a fae e ed ( Ws t \ nl isi y My 
{ 1 Charles Se rer’s Son , repri ’ — l vd s, : Kng Vi | \ 
ho by ( } Keary led } Daw? { 1j a ty) |? ) Moon l < ind ¢ . 
HY is ho Ve ittractive nd in co} ? r nf P| ( rn} ni? \ I | 
us verbal blunders we pointed out it ; ; hooks. Mr. J. Brander Matt] 1 1 
60. 685) have be ! ned. On the « ) ay se ! 
lded.——Mr Kate N. Dovgvett’s tran n of Cha wit ie? m . 
mimal Painting and Eneravir oO ; j i ‘ —Vr M , } piesa R : 
i] aw iiougnton, comes 1 n ni { | \ rs 1 N@ty sof Nev . \ 
ig the imprint of 5. ©. Griggs & ( > wt be Opening paragraph th v as 
ed in its i translation ; | t s ld be remet | but as many s ‘ s 
oniv thet i | *k of the o vin , G. P. Pp edie = 7 eof at { n. and w 1} vA ¢ ‘ ; 
Economic M raphs,” which more tirac : i ! presen . s s 
restrictive s won fairly represent the German Ze7?- : pay linirably engraved, a mi \ . 
/ 2 to which we luded last week. have i receive Vas is , 
us: ‘Honest Monev and Labor.’ by Carl Schur \ ] M ey apnea ’ f i Saal 

B liv > by h L. » if ] Jy Ps ‘Hind: tn Ss to r = 1 { ‘ ye I 4 - } - Ms 

_ l D4 ‘Interna ional ( pyright * by Geo IIa en Pu , nd '. : \\ ( Chur "Ss ng 1 ff ‘ . ; s 
de,’ by C. L. Bra —Prof. C. E. Norton’s annotated ‘1 ‘{ the | Ericsson, larg Is 1 the « 

P l pal Bo ks relati? to the Life and Works { Miel 1A relo ( Ey ee - M 
. Justin Winsor’s § / et Gratulatio. a local bit of anti ms on the e , , P 
stitute Nos. 5 at f th 5 iblio rap ton bu oti \ 7 ons ‘ t ‘ “ei cit ] ! \ s } i i my 

University Library.—Houghton, Osgood & Co. send us t ea lenquiry, ** Where is Mr. Bergh?” pr ae e 
rroved ‘Satchel! Guide for 1 Vacation Tourist in Eu Tae ito.) heis and what led him to und e his pres ul - \ ( 
ruary 15, Harvard Summe Soh f Geo \ 13 nishes t lesire \ - 
first course this year in Cambridge, July 7, and ends at Ca N prises, for Mr. Ber : 

\ugust 15. A matron accompanies it for the benefit of lady st ts. ss \ ! this se OW My 

'welve students must constitute the school. and the t n a te ) \\ Page speaks w MU 1 , 

Mr. W. M. Davis, jr., 15 Sumner St., Cambridge, should be address ' squ of twely \ \ , 

gard to it. Prof. N. S. Shaler will direct the second course, which v eS : ; vith 

give field-training to men in connection with the Kent Gi y t ngraving “ay \ ces 

eurvey. Prof. Shaler’s address is Cambridge The te is is } x | . I me _ » ; ' , Q a 

above, and the term from June 15 to September 15.——The 7? \\ . ae d 

i9 (J. W. Bouton) contains critical innovations « l | ? ros here 
\rt Chronicle, consisting of news-paragraphs, is a careful ' ‘ rood . sofas aa ae n The P delphia 
summary. The large illustrations for February are fr t "; Mr. R. HH. Stod : partly eritical 
by Alma Tadema, called ‘* The Sunflower,” and a good one by Miss | sk ‘ eR as lc 6 ea a ile acces aes 
Gardiner, of Boston, who long since married the art of the professor, from Washington in the first years of the cet \ ipy a large space, 
M. Bouguereau, whose hand rumor now assigus Keeping. M t 1 rere Dr. Samuel Latham Mitchill was a New-Yorker, a 
Bouton is now receiving subscriptions to Z’ Arf for 1879, and those w House of Representatives in the Seventh, Fighth, Ninth, 
subscribe before July 1 will be entitled also to an it ession on H] — nd E nth Congresses. at p PRE 


ie. In polities he 


paper of an unusually large etching (212 x 112 inches), by Adol I 


wife about 


lauze, of Makart’s famous painting, *‘ Entry of ( rles V_into Antwerp.” | Jeff )" N 1 Vv lia’ al , and of ‘* Lindley Mur- 
Mr. A i's gran nd | ro lent works of their kind.” 


| 10n ribes Thomas Paine ata dinn r-party : ‘fa red and rugged face, 


photographs from which were s 


stock, 


displeasin 


while the original had the place of 








The 


whi ‘ks as if it had been much hackneyed in the service of the world,” 
with blac ind lively eves, fieryv-red cheeks and nose; a great talker, 
and full of entertaining anecdote, Dr. Mitchill was a staunch admirer of 
Burr while the latter was Vice-President, and stands by him against his 
calumniators : and though he refuses to sign an address to the Governor 


lings against Burr forthe 


ring him t »>qu ish the proces 


fatal duel with Ilamilton, he weeps ** profusely ” with his brother Sena- 


-President takes his farewell of them. ‘* Burris one 


tors when the Vi 
of the best officers that ever presided over a deliberative assembly.” Two 
ls of Burr’s Western expedition, and wonders how he will 
: of cunning and subterfuge, and 


Mitchill was a 


et out of the scrap ‘but he is full 


himself a hole to creep out at.” member 
of the Hlouse CC 
In the Senate he vot 


‘| Chase (Mareh 1, 1805) 


will reserve for 
ymmittee on the Memorials concerning Perpetual Mo- 
ed with the Federalists on the impeach- 


seimnu 


If ** Thro’ th 


triumphant success, 


Dark ” at the Fifth Avenue Theatre has not proved a 
it is not for want of ingenuity and resource on the 
We are informed by the bills 


was suggested last summer to Mr. Mackaye 


part of the author, Mr. Steele Mackave. 
that the ** theme of the play ” 
in ‘* rather an interesting manner.” He was, it seems, rusticating in the 


New 


tramp, who was ** 


Hampshire mountains, when he one day came across a drunken 
carrving out in his outward action the inner drama of 
some tipsy dream.” The laws of New Hampshire on the subject of 


trainps are, as is well known, extremely severe, and if Mr. Mackaye had 
let his new-found acquaintance alone, the latter would probably within 
twenty-four hours have been set to work by the local authorities chopping 
wood, or breaking stone, or mending the roads. The dramatist, however, 
believing him to be deserving of a better fate, succeeded in getting him 
hut 


him for the night, first carefully “fastening the hut upon the outside.” 


into a near by, where he made for him a bed of branches, and left 
The next morning he woke the man, and urged him to hasten across the 
border and save himself from impending penal servitude ; the tramp 
however, utterly indifferent to his fate, sat down quietly on a stump and 
Pre- 


whatever it was it 


told in a ‘* jesting, reckless, God-defying way ” the story of his life. 


this informed, but 


excited in his 


cisely what story was we are not 


hearer a strong desire ‘‘to write a play which should 


show certain typical characters of the present time face to face with the 


hard facts of modern civilization.” Such a play is ** Thro’ the Dark.” 


One man, born and bred in honesty, contends with great material 
adversity; another, born and bred in crime, struggles upward against 
his surroundings ; another, born and bred in luxury, is seen in the 


toils of those bad passions ‘‘ which the blessings of civilization so of- 
> and of the three is the 
ruined. Thus the purpose of the play 
‘‘the fact that the 


tims of society are those whom she pets the most.” 


ten develop in the human breast,’ this man 


utterly 
illustrate dramatically 


only one who is 


is to most helpless vie- 
Another type pre- 
sented in the play is a money-lender, ‘‘representing the remorseless 
energy and sordid cruelty of the money power of the world.” The women 
We should 
If the 


sketched above is profound in its appeals to our moral emo- 


of the piece illustrate various forms of womanly devotion. 
despair of success in any attempt to give an outline of the plot. 
**theme” 
tions, the plot is no less so in its reliance upon our deep-seated love of 
theatrical 
better, perhaps, than morality. 


sensation. Of the two, Mr. Maekaye understands sensation 
Murder, abduction, counterfeiting—all 
‘‘double scene” 
shows on the right the starving engraver’s humble lodgings ; on the left 

West End Club-house, in which 


Robert Hardy, the debauchee, is sipping cognac and planning crime. One 


lend their aid to heighten the interest. In one act a 


the luxurious private dining-room of a 


of the scenes shows us the private office of the chief inspector of police, 
Scotland Yard; another, a thieves’ quarter in London; another, the corri- 
dors of a prison. The acting was throughout very fair, the best being 
done by Mr. JosephWheelock, who took the difficult part of Arthur Al/- 
‘Thro’ the Dark,” 
several refleetions ; 


ston however, cannot be called a success. It sug- 


gests among others, that it would have been well if 
the laws of New Ilampshire had made it a penal offence to harbor or to 
aid and abet in the escape of tramps; and also that Mr George Wash- 
ington Esop might find in the story of the Dramatist and the Tramp 


a convenient subject for his new series of fables. 


—Lecoeq’s last opera, = Le Petit Due,” has been brought out at Booth’s 
in an English version. In Paris it has already had an immense success, 
which the beauty of the musie and the comicality of the plot amply jus- 


tify. The scene is laid in the time of Louis Quatorze, the little Duke of 


Parthenay being married, at the age of eighteen, to Blanche de Cambry, 


Nation. 
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also extremely young. The marriage ceremony is hardly over befor 


bride is carried off to school at the convent of Luneéville. Her y 
husband, naturally indignant. threatens to horsewhip his tutor, A’rému 
Whom he suspects of complicity in his wife’s removal. He is cons 

however, by the Chevalier de Montharry, who acquaints him with the { 
command of the 

The duke, of course, resolves to lead 

recover his bride. We 

very amusing scenes in the convent, where /’rimousse has been appointed 


ladies 


worthy airectress, the Marquise di 


that he is to assume Parthenay regiment, and may 
it toaction whenever he pleases. 
have then sor 


at once against the convent and 


being ‘* finished” by t] 
The duke, 
entranee, and, by making 
the Duchess. He 
is, however, compelled to beat a retreat, and just about this tin 
declared, and the 


front. In the battle which ensues 


Latin tutor to the young wh» are 


Lansae. disguised as 


a peasant girl, succeeds in effecting an 


love to Frimousse, in obtaining an interview with 
his regiment needed at tt 
the 


gives 


war is services of are 
distinguishes 


fi i | 


young colonel 


himself, and in the end the king his permission 


duke and his wife to live together. There may be some doubt und 


what head this opera properly falls. At Booth’s it is called a **com 
opera,” a classification which at once relieves it of the suspicion of imp. 
priety which the word ‘*bouffe ” seems to imply ; and, indeed, in t! 

English version there is not a word to call a blush to the cheek of t) 

most modest. The acting of the Duke and Duchess (Miss Florence Ellis 
and Mlle. Louise 
though their voices are not powerful enough for such a large theatre as 
Booth’s. Mme. Direetress and Mr. W. HH. Macdonald 
as Montbarry both sang extremely well. <All the choruses, 


as is usually the case with an English 


Beaudet) was vi ry good, and their singing very fatr, 


sauman as the 
too, 
well given, and on the whole, 
company, there was more good singing than one would probably hea: 
from a French company of the same order. Yet, as compared with any 
probable representation of ‘* Le Petit Due” by a French troupe, the per- 
With these reservations, 
The airs and choruses, 


formance at Booth’s is undeniably a little flat. 
‘The Little Duke” is decidedly worth hearing. 
of which the opera is full, struck us, on a first hearing, as prettier than 
any that even Lecocq has hitherto written. 

—Among the musical events of the past week Mr. Pinner’s and Dr, 
Damrosch’s fourth concert Mr. Carlbere’s fifth 
symphony concert at Chickering Hall deserve the first mention. The 


of chamber music and 


chamber-musie concert at the Union League Club Theatre contained two 
numbers that are new to New York concert-goers—a suite for violin and 
piano-forte by Carl Goldmark and *‘Théme original et variations ” hy 
Tchaikoffsky. The Goldmark suite is a very melodious composition, and 
so clear in conception and execution that it cannot fail to be appreciated 
on a first hearing. It was performed in excellent style by Messrs. Pin- 


ner and Damrosch. The Tehaikoffsky variations were played by M 
Pinner in 
truly artistic and poetical interpretation of modern piano-forte music, 


Schumann’s 


his best manner. For delicacy of touch, an intelligent and 
this young artist has been without a rival this season, 
number of the programme, 
Hall on Saturday presented 
Mendelssohn's 


a piano-forte concerto of Beethoven, and 


Trio in D minor was the most interesting 
——The symphony concert at Chickering 
compositions of Hiindel and Haydn, the overture to 
‘* Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
Wagner’s ** Faust Overture.” 
young pianist, made the bold venture of introducing herself to the New 
She has an excellent 


Miss Josephine Bates, a very charming 


York public with Beethoven’s C minor concerto. 
method and plays with graceful and refined taste, but is entirely wanting 
in the power and understanding necessary for such a work. The ‘* Faust 
Overture” received a spirited and brilliant rendering by Mr. Carlberg’s 
orchestra. ——Colonel Mapleson’s company presented nothing during the 
past week that calls for any special mention. Madame Gerster delighted 
her audience in ** La Somnambula” and “T Puritani,” and Miss Hauk 
Marchetti’s ‘*Ruy Blas” wa: 
Were 

} 


Signor Campanini’s and Signor Galassi’s admirable acting and 


made her last appearance in “ Faust.” 
given a second time, and does not improve upon acquaintance. 
not for 
singing, this worthless and commonplace work would prove a complete 
failure. 

—We regret to record the sudden death last week of Mr. James Black 
Hodgskin, a prominent financier of this city, and an unattached journal- 
ist whose writings were held in high esteem and were not confined to any 
one medium. For five years (1867-71) he was a constant and voluminow: 
editorial contributor to the Nation, chiefly on financial and economi( 
subjects, his great merit being a singular clearness of style, joined to an 
easy mastery of statistics and an originality always striking and provo- 








i he 


eative of useful discussion. He possessed a very ardent temperament, 
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somewhat liable to extremes, but great transparency of character and an 
earnest and sincere spirit. lis father was an English economist of dis- 
tinction, his mother a native of Germany. Mr. flodgskin was born in 
London, and died in the forty-eighth year of his age. 


—The Deutsche Rundschau for March has an interesting article by 


Karl Hillebrand on * Halbbildung und Gymnasialreform ” (Semi-Cul- 
ture and the Reform of the Gymnasium)—a theme which, in preceding 
numbers of that periodical, has been more or less directly treated by 
Lasker, Du Bois-Reymond, and Fr. Kreyssig. The characteristic fea- 
ture of all these articles and of various notable publications in the same 
field (such as H. Bonitz’s ‘‘ Ueber die Reform unseres héheren Schul- 
wesens "in the Preussische Jahrbiicher, Fr. Nietzsche’s ** Menschliches, 
Allzumenschliches,” Paul de Lagarde’s ** Deutsche Schriften”) is a pro- 
nounced dissatisfaction with the state of popular education in Germany; 
but while the writers agree as to the disease, they differ widely as to the 
remedy. ‘Thus, while Fr. Kreyssig sought the panacea in a higher kind 
of Realschule, and Du Bois-Reymond insisted upon a thorough cultivation 
by the gymnasium of mathematics and the natural sciences, to the detri- 
ment, if necessary, of the study of Greek and history, Hillebrand would 
advance the cause of education by restricting rather than expanding the 
sphere of the gymnasium. He would reduce the hours of study both in 
school and at home, and exclude the ancient languages from the first 
three years of the course, devoting the time gained to recitations from 
the Bible and German poetry, and bestowing great attention on the 
grammar and orthography of the mother-tongue. In the first three 
years the instruction should chiefly tend to the exercise of the memory. 
During that time he would teach in history mainly dates, in geography 
mere names—ignoring physical geography entirely—and in zoélogy and 
botany the simplest classifications. With the introduction of Latin and 


its 


Greek in the higher classes he, too, would restore mathematics ti 
rightful place among the disciplinary sciences, leaving henceforth exer- 
cises in German style to private zeal. He would find no place in the 
gymnasium for the inculeation of religious doctrines or for ecclesiastical 
history, and would even in profane history dwell only on the more im- 
portant epochs. Briefly, a mathematico-classical training is to enable 
the student to select with intelligence his further studies, and to infuse 
him with the ‘* courage of his ignorance,” as infinitely preferable to the 


pretensions of semi-culture. He asks whether a youth of eighteen, pos- 
sessed of the knowledge which such a training had furnished to Pascal 
when he left school, would not be sufficiently equipped for all the exi- 
gencies of our times. 


—This writer has evidently but little hope of seeing the gymnasium 
remodelled on his plan, but he sees no reason why the spirit of associa- 
tion, so active in Germany, should not imitate the English precedent in 
this respect and establish schools—the ** Nationalschule ” of the future 
where theories could be practised which he thinks are shared by many of 
those dissatisfied with the present régime. The article is, however, far 
from breathing the pessimistic spirit so prevalent in Germany. In fact 
Herr Hillebrand sees neither in her political nor in her economic condi- 
tion sufficient reasons for a dissatisfaction which he considers partly as 
inborn in the German mind, partly as the result of a national vanity 
wounded by persistent misrepresentations of the German character. He 
admits that Germany is to-day the ** best hated” country in Europe 
that indeed she never understood the art of making herself liked. There 
was nothing in the manner of her unification that struck the popular 
fancy of Europe as cid the unification of Italy; nor did her qui 
thodical way of conquering impress the world as did the theatrical show 
of the Napoleonic conquests. But even the Graces, Herr Hillebrand 
hopes, will bestow on the German of the future the gifts denied the Ger- 
man of the past. 

—The Zeitschrift fiir vergle ichende Rechtswissenschaf! was starts d 
last year as an organ of the new science of Comparative j 
it is published at Stuttgart, and edited by Prof. Bernhift, of Rostock, 
and Dr. Cohn, of Heidelberg. Three heffe appeared in the course of 
year, making a volume of 492 pages, containing eleven articles and three 


} 


critical notices. The introductory article, by Bernh ‘ft, ** Ueber Zweck 


und Mittel der vergleichenden Rechtswissenschaft,” gives in a brief com- 


pass the main results of the comparative study of law as applied to th 
Aryan nations ; this will be found especially serviceable to students of 


early Roman law and institutions. The important subject of the condi- 
tion of women in primitive times receives light from an article by Prof. 
Paul Roth, ‘‘ Das deutsche eheliche Giiterrecht ’: it starts with the fact, 


Nation. > | 


established by the researches of Schrider and Martitz, that the earliest 


German law recognizes the full proprietorship of the wife in her 
property, only under the guardianship of the husband. From this 
article is mainly devoted to fol ng out the twofold developmet { 
German law, the Frankish and the Saxon, Another interesting subje : 
the history and law of Checks, discussed in two articles by the editor, D 
Cohn ; this not merely touches economical questions of the present day 
but reaches back even into classical times. The philosophy of law 1 
ceives attention in an article upon the conception of law, by Prof. Bek- 
ker, and the Systematrk of Indian law, by Prof. Jolly Another equally 
high authority, Prof. Brunner, has an article upon the power of at \ 


in the Middle Ages, 


HAMERTON’S LIFE OF TURNER.* 

.* will hardly be in the nineteenth century that the erratic, eecen 

and unique genius of J. M. W. Turner will receive its due posit 
the Walhalla of the Muses. He is still too new to enable us to gauge if 
he is to be the founder of a new phase of art or to remain an isolated 
phenomenon, a splendid /wsus nafvre@ whose uses to the future sh: 
rather to measure distances from than approximations towards what he | 
done. All about him is exceptional. Artistic talent of the exception: 
high order which his undoubtedly is, is never to be measured by popu 
opinion. It has before happened to men to attain undeserved eminem 
but perhaps never before to have attained it on one ground and merited 
it on an entirely different one. His real greatness, like that of all othe 


extraordinary intellects, remains, and will always remain, caviar 


general, The clamorous reputation that attaches to his name is so far 
different from that which really belongs to him that an intelligent stu 
dent of art, forming his estimate of the work of Turner by the literary 
standard which has been established, finds himself on first making 
acquaintance with the pictures quite disenchanted. It is not so much 
that his artistic power has been overestimated as that it has been utterly 
misstated, and is misunderstood. While in reality the most creative of 
landscapists, the farthest removed from the actual or veracious in any 
sense in which that word can be applied to delineation of the material 
world, he has received the reputation of being the truest. 

The Turner of fact, of sober criticism, is more wonderful than, and as 
great as, the Turner of * Modern Painters,’ but very different. Ruskin’s 


poetic tendencies, his intense imaginative sympathy, and sul though 


tle Lhe 
wayward and fantastic analytic faculties, were accompanied by rhetorical 
powers which have few parallels in our languag 


and a one-sidedness of 


; 


advocacy which has none ; but not by adequate powers of comparison ot 
calmness of judgment, nor (at the time when his plea for Turner com- 
mitted him to the general line of argument he has since been obliged to 
follow) by a wide acquaintance with, nor catholic views of, modern art, 
while even to this day his technical education remains so incomplete, and 
his knowledge of technical processes and qualities so imperfect, that he 
remains the most untrustworthy critic as to the merits or demerits of 
particular works of art who has ever exercised an influence on public 
taste. The result of all his teac hing has been to establish a school of 


) 


art whose precepts are opposed to all the laws of art, and to put as its 
chief exemplar a painter who continually defied al] the rules the founde: 


if the school has laid down. Ruskin has not made Turner too great, but 
he has done him the grave injustice of putting him on a pedestal that did 
} 


not belong to him, and from which sound criticism and time must take 
him dewn to put him on another not inferior, but far removed from the 
former one, 

his work is undertaken in a thoughtful, discriminating, and com- 


pletely appreciative spirit in the biography of Mr. Hamerton, and in a 
manner wh shows not less knowledge of Turner thin Ruskin’s, but 





power, much truer comparative estimate of Turner’s 
renius and qualities, more just and larger objective perception of nature, 
and last, but far from least, a knowledge of the technique of landscapc- 
ninting and sound art-training incomparably greater than Ruskin’s, 
Of course his Life mustin many points assume the character of a polemic 


against Ruskin, because the correction of the fals¢ 


deal was necessary to 


the delineation of the true ; but the book is remarkably free from all 
heat of discussion or discoloration of advocacy. It is in every respect a 
contrast to the ‘ Modern Painters’: and whatever estimate be hereafter 


established as the permanent conception of the relative position of the 
great landscape painter, it is safe to say that it must embody in sub- 


e the judgment pronounced by Hamerton. 


‘Life of J. M. W. Turner. By Philip Gilbert Hamerton.’ Boston: Roberts 
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Ruskin -his erroneous 




















young ! loes not teaching as to Turner’s veraciousness—involves the whole question of 
n hi ! timate, but vo p n that plea, Purner’s relation t iture. Mr. Hamerton, as a painter of experienc 
ha i . » that Lurn red at truth and a stud tof art inits best technical schools, judg s the work of the 
j | ’ ind that he v 1u ! | paint great master pencil in hand before the scene he painted, and shows, 
It n und l t y made; V all who have taken the pains to do the same will have learned for 
Cu } t ‘NM , P ’ ired themselves, that Turner had the most supreme contempt fer everything 
\ 1 pith iat inclined to topography, that in his architecture he habitually mis- 
Mr. Ila nm Say 3 3): re} nted the eharacteristic features of the buildings he painted, that 
s effects he t < th most unlimited licenses, while as to his color 
\ ! \ lad burn oura ! vou man, : Nga: : 
: rae } ved in Jcademy {fu A cademi the whole story is to lin brief in the followi Iv passage 
i Lins if the reader will imagin supremely clever executan 
1 . ° . . e . te 
' Mr. it ay 1 wate! lor who pla wit and purple, his red an 
va Ss pow \ his hes of v I ve and his touches of burn- 
‘ir. iu tistic pur : t ecl ota ture in Edinburg ine irlet to excite it, Justasa musical composer will combine the effects 
y path cep 0 { I the various instruments in an orchestra, he will, | sincerely believe, 
order to | t peo} I t eh ale t no very far from a Just appreciation ¢ his work.” 
f ! 5 
| ! { This in f th ! law as to Turner's w nd, muta mu- 
| } ’ 
! criticism applied to his composition. his geology, his 
- } 
as ' uy} | Otan d even his meteorology There is not in the 
> A>) ‘ i . bull . ait ri . } } 
, | ; . range of Turner’s study (and we speak from long personal study 
‘ t i i i ! i 
| | I icn s ) that ( ld or eared to dil a 
' s any portant feature is concerned, a pi 
! i. arly wo! purely conventional, and 
ey, ( ‘ xi warmer, and, as the | CreW 
a ( nm exte ied iol by ret if io tre. but by 
. apf lit had whed ren of the “Slav and the 
! i het ically) water-colors like the 
ty 
r ' the .. Mr. Ham n does full justice to the unrivalled power in certain ways 
im , | Vy pat that if w de- which Turner sho l, an f his admirat i for him is less eloquent than 
| t ? 1 > } . l } ; 
. ' Md ut of Ruskin it is at least as learned Ile might have gone further 
, , | lad ; } | 
+ his d stration of the painter’s deviation from the standard of 
7 | md ‘ 
\ f i ; him t th wi 1 Ruskin has set up for him \ lat proportio! nde ol 
n silenced on 7» the effects which Ruskin notes as truths never told by any other paintei 
erore 4 ateu 5 bHer reat m ' r n} laring licenses and flagrant violations of nature. He gives a 
~ | . | P i iis? iy ' 
I ii i i | i\ , . ‘ . “7 . ° . e . , 
, sled ef ; of moonlight and sunlight, when the fact is that 
i ry 
if subseribine five 189 he full moon an hour after sunset has not power enough to throw a per- 
pound iy two pictures is for the National G y? «Dey ble shadow in the face of the western sky ; he calls to witness the 
ae . . y IDNUCHUAL “ “i t I y rliory of sunset skies like tn ol the **Siaver, ° Napoleon, and ** Old 
(ur ’ , f. ny i leraire, having appa ently never noticed that the sunset colors with 
\ iot Turner selected to ij rant ¢ . . 
: . ; nis ee 
{ | did 1 Seott lied in 1832 ich those pictures are glowing never appear till the sun is below th 
t ' i yrmuch fas wleed, tha ! while Turner p th iround the sun half an hour high. Nor 
‘ he was 1m nh Bp hovelist } vineed ] { mistal for in the collection of Turne 
! hd n ( n the 14th of January, 1832 re- 
| t ’ nv ig hibited ] vear in London by Mr. Ruskin there was one— 
y ind beautv—it was a canal with numerous boats, making | ‘* Leicester Abbey ”"—in which a golden sunset occupied the right of the 
itiful s id I think nost ¢ ' ' ire (spectator’s right), while at the left rises amidst the blue mists « 


q Mr. Rus! ning the full moon, both sun and moon being included in the picture 
“en: —a magnificent drawing, however, in every way, and the transition 
Fanaa p i i ! su l a . ” J . 
. from the golden glow of the sun to the blue night coming on under the 
int te the . ‘ } mwas a marvel of management of color. One was curious to see 
: 2 no . eos what Ruskin could have to say of this splendid defiance of nature. The 
\ t fol] Me TW ’ } oe note is this: **The sunset and moonrise are not meant to be actually 
We cannot follow Mr. Hamerton in his refutation of this “* pathétie ie ie : : : 
P > oon , 4] — porn Al , contemporaneous. Strictly this is two pictures In one, and we are ex- 
fil a hose who know anythil | ! later years of Turner's life ' a . . A 7 si 
' , ‘ ‘ Ot +} . P pected to think of the whole as a moving diorama”! ! 
kk " in a tou ig | i ere 18s no n orrect statement , ‘ - > om . s 1 ah 
ae ; : lin 1) As biography the ‘Life of Turner’ is meagre, because Turner fur- 
turn a i in ivings nad iong had in neisea, al ne ‘ oa ‘ . . 7 
ned 1 be 4 \ } id nished no materials for biography and left no letters or journals, one of 
to hid lends, Who were many and de- ‘ee eye ? i .  <' sane 
, ; _ ae his most curious characteristics being his utter and ineradicable illite- 
\ him with enthusiasm. tie was idolized by the whole Roval] . . , ‘ ; 
x ; Hage ; a ' rateness : he had no power of expressing himself connectedly in words, 
\ ry, and many the A ler ns would have disputed the privi- ¢ 7 n¥ ; er ' 2 i . : 
bed LT ! l Even in speaking to people he used only the words which were absolutely 
' ; necessary, eking them out with nods and gestures so that to a stranger 
i il to tha ] eou ! ( if would gladly have given . : : ere " : : 
} — he was sometimes searcely intelligible. But so far as the artist is con- 
lity in health or sickness ; but sed, and often rudely yar. T Pape : , , 
rned. Mr. Hamerton has given a sober, full, and invaluable analysis of 
wy but Ww r thr ot hi Old t is to ipproach <> & oY og 
what we most want to know of him, which is at the same time one of the 
i i iy time it Was unknown W us hidtng-pla in Chel- - cs ‘ an a 
, ‘ ‘ , | most valuable pieces of wsthetic writing that English literature has 
" " tie died W ra ve £100,000, and leit pictur sides which " : 5 aie 
2 4.4 ay ‘ /. | produced, a careful, sincere, and fully appreciative commentary on the 
have sold b re his death for as much more. | the ** Old oie, Sk ; ‘ : : 
, ee - a x most difficultly understood painter of our and perhaps of any day. 
| na relused first an olfer of £0,000, and after t] it. . F ‘ 
f { ime amateur, a blank check! The fact is that there was 


, ye MALLESON’S INDIAN MUTINY OF 1857-1858.* 
ish artist, with the exception, perhaps, of Landseer, who 


been so greatly praised (and none who had been so much abused ex- eee very recent history in its genuine aspect, or even as it will 





Haydon), there was not one so highly esteemed by that class of be exhibited eventually, is acknowledged to rank among impossibili- 
ty whose appreciation is the basis of all solid reputation, non ties. Of the achievements and miscarriages which so largely constitute 
widel ‘ wn nongst living lands pe p tinters and so much eneraved,. ** History of the Indian Mutiny, 1857-1858. By Colonel G. B. Malleson, C.S.1., author 
an wes P , ~ n Ri wrote ‘M rn Painters.’ / of ‘History of the French in India.’ * Historical Sketch of the Native States of India,’ 

— - moment Waen NUSKIN Wro wouern rainters, ete.,etc.” VolumelI. London William H. Allen & Co. 1878. 














‘The 


it, the former are all but inevitably magnified by flattery or enthusiasm; 
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while the latter are sure to be extenuated by their authors or by their 
wuthors’ vindicators, and, at the same time, countless prejudicial facts, 
essential towards interpreting them aright, are sedulously withheld from 
publicity. As to the Indian Mutiny of 189%, the difficulties thus indi- 
ail “1 which, not to name others, beset a conclusive appreciation of it, 

not as yet by any means wholly obviated by the operation of time, 
It may be, indeed, that the re minisceneces of numerous actors in transac- 


is Which date only two and twenty years ago still await disclosure, and, 
in some cases, are still unrecorded. Every due allowance being made for 
this and kindred considerations, it is, however, highly expedient, in the 
interests of justice, that we should be put in early possession, as in the 
work before us, of a corrective to so exceedingly one-sided and mislead- 
inz a performance as the fragmentary ‘ Ilistory of the Sepoy War’ of the 
| ite Sir John Saye, 

For substantial reasons Colonel Matleson, departing from chrono- 
logical order, narrates in his first volume those events to which Sir John 
Kaye devotes histhird. But the events in question are, almost one and 
all, of prominent importance, and, besides, endure very well to be treated 
of by themselves. A more impartial detail of them than has hitherto 
been aecessible is, therefore, most welcome ; and so it would be though 
we were not supplied with the brief but lucid sketch of their antecedents 
with which the author dexterously prefaces them. 

Within a very narrow compass, Colonel Malleson conveys to us a vivid 
ral of India at the 


idea of the character of Lord Canning, Governor-Gene 
critical period referred to. Well-meaning, but timid, lethargic, and in- 
judicious, he had the ill-fortune to place himself wholly at the disposal 
of men as ill-qualified as was well possible to direct him aright. Fore- 
most among these delusive advisers and guides were Mr. Secretary Bea- 
don and Lieutenant-Governor Halliday. As is obvious to observe, their 
counsels were such as might have been expected from favored members 
of an official fraternity in which, at least in the days of the East-India 
Company, promotion was perhaps oftener due to adroit courtiership 
than bestowed as the reward of desert. Blinded by those who had 
him under their control, Lord Canning was long reluctant to be con- 
vinced, even when omens were most unfavorable in every direction, 
that serious danger was impending. When, too, his eyes were at 
last couched, many of his measures were in the last degree unwise. 
An instance here in point is seen in his action with regard to the 
Indian newspapers. The native press, encouraged by the apparently 
frail tenure of English domination, had, it is true, become daringly dis- 
loyal in its utterances, and demanded to be dealt with rigorously. But 
nothing could be more loval than the English press of India ; and yet 
Lord Canning did not hesitate to gag both presses by one and the same 


edict, on the flimsy plea, to quote his own language, that he could ** see 
no solid standing-ground upon which a line can be drawn marking off 
one from the other.” At the time, it was asserted, very naturally, and 
there is some foundation for believing, that his real motive was to fore- 
stall, if he but could, the transmission to England of any printed record 
of his own and his subordinates’ mistakes. Among his misfortunes, pos- 
sibly, rather than among his faults, was his appointment of Sir Patrick 
Grant as temporary commander-in-chief. However, except for the com- 
bination of inactivity and self-distrust which Sir Patrick evinced, there is 


} 


no saying for what disasters he might not have made himself responsible. 
As it turned out, it was solely owing to his being what he was, and do- 
ing as he did, that an opportunity was afforded to the gallant and 
energetic Havelock of coming to the front, and of paving the way to sue- 
cesses which have served to inscribe his name for ages in the bead-roll of 
illustrious soldiers 

Of the rising at Patna, and of its suppression, a circumstantial narrative 
is presented to us ; and the proceedings of its commissioner are detailed 
with all desirable distinctness and fidelity. The gentleman here advert 
to is Mr. William Tayler. That the course which he pursued was thi 
most sagacious that was practicable under then existing circumstances 
scarcely any one doubted at the moment, and scarcely any one has doubted 
since. Had he obeyed Mr. Halliday, already mentioned, the result might 
sut he chose, in the publie behoof, to 


act on his own judgment ; and for so doing, though his eff 


have been signally calamitous. 
orts, and ina 


} 


most perilous emergency, were crowned with success, he exposed hi self 
to Mr. Halliday’s implacable animosity. By misrepresentations, ground- 


less and scandalous innuendoes, and divers other unworthy devices, Mr 
Halliday contrived to procure his expulsion from the civil service. To the 


discredit of the India Office, as of various governor-generals, his wrongs 
are still unredressed, whereas his vindictive oppressor has been rewarded 


tributes a humiliating page to th 


Nation. 


iors and high offi 
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he heroic defence of Arrah, a 
ison was relieved by Major Vine 
hardly be read without exciting w 
cerned in them. 

Owing to the arrival of the new 
bell, the official career of Sir Pat 
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‘ne coniurmed 


Lord 


made election of the former 


Canning for his exceptional manifestation « 


his civil plenipotentiary for 
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Palmerston, 





matter he 


‘re outlined is one which con 


iistory of modern India. 


nd the m 


iste 


care 


ly wav in whi its ga 


told with spirit, and 


ivi admiration of all that were 


man 
ick Grat 


ommend: 


ler-in-chief, Sir ¢ an 


] f 


it was, happily, of but sh 


on been acted on, the la 


appointinent which he was filling } 
being better advised, most sensib 

Credit must, however, be allowed to L 

rf good sense mn dey iting 

msiderable portion of th ! thw at I 


vinces, the ablest man, by far, that he had about him, Mr. J) P. Gra 


The lieutenant-governor of 


i] 





s, Mr. J. R. Colvin, was tl 


those } oOvinces, 
by reason of the mutiny, isolated at Agra, and died soon afterwa 
Though a person of acknowledged ability in the spl f civi \ 
tions, and in a time of quiet, he was but ill-provided with the nerve 
cision, and tact which are indispensable for coy r with a popular 
rising. 

Well-nigh inevitably, if not altogether so, the subject-matters ( 
onel Malleson’s volume are not always treated by himins ! 
succession. These, far from descanting on them, w in only « ’ 
succinetly. From the point indicated in the preceding ra \ 
are as follows : Seindhia, a powerful native chieftain near Ag s 
his lot withthe British. Holkar, his brother magnate further s 
shows himself equally loyal, though the troops about him display 
tience of their foreign masters. The massa of Jhansee, a tal \ 
horrors, is recounted. Rajpootana, thanks to the prudent measures 
certed by Colonel George Lawrence, remains pacil Affairs at and 
the neighborhood of Agra are recorded An aceount is given of t 
tinies in the districts represented by the stations \ .M 
Etawah, and Bolundshuhr., Out of the 575 pages w we volu 
tains 199 are appropriated to Oud nd vet t! sno grou 
plain here of diffuseness or supertluity. Wh iother e 
shall be English, many a generation must y St { t | eX 
ploits of Sir Henry Lawren nd General Tay k, ) \ \ 
well-informed and skilful writer, wil ise to com ul en la 
tion and to stimulate martial ambition. 

But we have nearly exhausted the space w can assig 
book before us Colonel Malleson is ex i, i \ les 
marked commendation, the task w has s iself ILis res 
is untiring, and his love of his sub unts L passion | 
ableness of his judgments will rarely | wallenged. Praise and blat 
he distributes very freely, indeed ut he is Vv careft \ 
awarding his verdicts, to justify them t f and his discrimin 
of character, in introducing or dismissing various actors wl ) 
brings on the scene, is marked by eq sagacity and thoroug! : 
Though a warm eulogist of sterling worth and merit, he ns, uNques 
tionabiy, to the side of lenity, when called upon, as he is ever and 
to arraign and stigmatize incompet t aking uunt of his y 
Indian experience, and, in the just words of the London 7 S$. « 
being recognized as one of the master f Ind story \ 
almost without further evidens have warrant f culating or 
telling the story of the Indian mutiny as to dispense wv n 
being told at length again. Nor does his Q g is } 
expectation, but, on the contrary, leads us to anti in the ¢ 
pleted result of his undertaking, a work of ns s valu nd, w 
reference to available information, of irrefraga y 

Artist Biographies Allston. (Boston: H hton, Osgood & ( 
1879.}—It is sad irony to gather up and put ints hook the contempor; 
praises of a man whose reputation, on ereat In a narrow circle, b: 

ailed to extend far beyond that circle’s li s. To collect with painstak 
ing industry the affectionate hyperboles of friends, together with wh: 
their memories have treasured of the pretty phrases of polite acquaii 
ances or indulgent critics, in such a case deepens regret and aggravai 
listrust, and when all this is uw mpanied by any critical reservation 
inv hint of its extravagance, It is unjust toa man’s memory Allston 
as much as any other, would have resented this volume, called his Lio 
graphy, which, beyond bemg a record of the facts of his life, is Litt 
more than a string of the compliments paid him, with a critical com- 
mentary unmarked by any sobriety of judgment or intelligent insigist 
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The 


into Allston’s worth. The author leaves the impression that he thinks 
William Ware was right in saving that *‘in the great Venetian (Titian) 
I had found* nothing more true, nothing more beautiful, nothing more 
perfect than I had already seen in Allston”; and Coleridge right in say- 
ing ** Washington Allston, a painter born to renew the fifteenth cen- 
tury”; and Lord Napier, of Merchiston, right in speaking of ‘the in- 
comparable pencil of Allston.” He seems to see a compliment, too, in 
Southey’s remark to Collins on Allston’s poems ¢ ‘*Whatever defects 
ome of them may have, he had no hesitation in saying that they could 
not have proceeded from any but a poetic mind : in which sentiment,” 
Collins adds, ** he was cordi ully supported by Wordsworth.” But it is not 


is sifting the worth of other men’s words as 


the critie th: 


so much when the author 


when he himself becomes it his true penetration and the 
} 


value of his information become clear, as a few sentences will show with- 


out need of comment: ** He avoided bright eyes, curls, and contours. 
; The stilted allegorical compositions of the schools of West and 
Fuseli. The sharp manifestations of passionate life are veiled 


in an atmosphere of divine glow and profound mystery, inviting the 


study of the most reflective and contemplative of men. . . . If 


beauty can exist without expression, it finds no more perfect exempli- 


fication than Allston’s * Rosalie’ and * Beatrice,’ net even in Leonardi’s 


‘Mona 


marvellous sentence in art criticism, but it is surpassed by the following 


Lisa* or Raphael’s ‘ Fornarina.’” This last is a sufliciently 
in literary criticism, where the author is fooled to the top of his bent 
in deseribing Allston’s mock-heroie poem, **The Paint King,” a most 


extravagant, disagreeable, and in parts offensive production, as ‘*a 


fancy as wild surely and as well wrought out as any Hawthorne ever 
dreamed of.” 

These extracts illustrate well enough the nature of the criticism in 
this volume, but the narrative also is in parts amusing : we were really 
startled at the society which our author, with a daring disregard of time 
and place seldom equalled, provides for Allston in Rome from 1805-9, 
Ile mentions among the men who were to be seen there at that time, and 
whom presumably Allston may have met, Cornelius, who arrived in 1811 ; 
Andersen, at that time a babe a month or two old, who first saw Rome in 
1834 ; Flaxman, who had left Rome in 1794 ; Gibson, who arriv-d in 1817 ; 
Shelley, who was then a child at Eton ; Byron, who, a boy of seventeen, 
had just matriculated at Cambridge, and was guiltless of the ** Hours of 
Idleness” for three years more, and Keats, who, nine years old, was 
most likely to have been playing in the stables where his father worked a 
few months before. Two only of those mentioned by the author in this 
paragraph were there, Thorwaldsen and Louis of Bavaria, who was a 
youth of nineteen. Later he speaks of the brilliant circle which sur- 
rounded William and Alexander von Humboldt 
With this instance of the most 


; the latter was in Rome 
in 1805 for ten days with Gay-Lussac., 
culpable ignorance we may dismiss the author and his book in peace, 

Of Allston it would be worth while to say more than our limits allow, 
for his artistic merits have never been properly discriminated, and his 
literary performance is well-nigh unknown. His great reputation in art 
was due to much the same causes as Irving’s in literature, and its corree- 
tion has been similar; like Irving, too, he possessed rare and charming 
personal qualities, which won for him an admiration and affection of 
considerable influence in determining the regard in which his works were 
held. 


that romantic and grandiose school which Monk Lewis founded by turn- 


In imaginative literature he was the most noteworthy follower of 


ing into English channels a stream from the Storm-and-Stress period of 
German literature, and which was continued by Mrs. Radcliffe, from 
Many of Allston’s 
poems are purely from this source, as is the conception and much of the 
On the other hand, one would 


whose novels Allston took subjects for his pencil. 


execution of his single novel, ‘ Monaldi.’ 
be justified in saying that Coleridge furnished him with the forms of his 
religious conceptions and with all his metaphysics, as any one may satisfy 
himself by reading the * Lectures on Art.’ He was moulded intellectually 
by European influences, and under these his nature was mainly passive. 
Ilence in literature, in which he had only talent, he gave us little that 
will be preserved for its own merit: in art, in which he had veins of real 
genius, he gave us some work which we would not willingly let die, but 

We are told that in correcting the entire per- 


made over 


it is frequently defective, 
spective of the great picture of ‘‘ Belshazzar’s Feast” he 

twenty thousand chalk-lines in circles and arcs to bring the amended 
have done this had he 


drawing”; he would not 


possessed the unerring artistic conception and direct rapid executive 


fizures into correct 


force of those painters of the fifteenth century whom he was ignorantly 


set up by his friends to rival. It is now indisputable that he fell far 


Nation. 
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short of his own hopes, and failed to justify the expectations which his 


genius had rightly raised. 





Bacon’s Novum Organum. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, ete., 
by Thomas Fowler, M.A. (New York: Mac- 
i878.)—Hume, in the sixth volume of his ‘History of Eng- 


Clarendon Press Series. 
millan & Co, 
land’ (pp. 194, 5), in discussing the position of Bacon in the history oi 
English thought, says : 

‘*Tf we consider the variety of talents displayed by this man ; as 
public speaker, a man of business, a wit, a courtier, a companion, an au- 
thor, a philosopher; he is justly the object of great admiration. If we 
consider him merely as an author and philosopher, the light in which w: 
view him at present, though very estima!le, he was yet inferior to his 
contemporary Galileo, perhaps even to Kepler. . The nationa) 
spirit which prevails among the English, and which forms their great 
happiness, is the cause why they bestow on all their eminent writers, and 
on Bacon among the rest, such praises and acclamations as may often ap- 


pear partial and excessive.” 


Buckle, in his examination of the Scotch intellect during the 
eighteenth century, cites this as ‘* grossly unfair,” and explains it on the 
theory that the essential difference between the respective methods 
pursued in their investigations made it impossible for Hume to sympa- 
thize with or understand Bacon. Bacon is to-day probably much more 
often talked about than read, and we fancy that most general readers 
still derive all their knowledge of him from Macaulay’s delightful essay 
(though for those who go into the subject with any thoroughness, Mr. 
Spedding is, of course, a higher authority). For a purely popula 
account of his career as a public man, and an examination of the once 
mooted question of his corruption, it is difficult to imagine that Macaulay 
can ever be improved upon ; but on the subject of philosophy he was 
hardly an authority, and that part of his essay which is devoted to the 
Baconian method, though deeply interesting, has never seemed to us as 
satisfactory as the biographical part. A defender of Hume against 


Suckle’s criticism might cite many passages of it, perhaps, as instances 


| of those ‘* praises and acclamations” which arise from the national spirit 


of which he speaks. Mr. Fowler’s profound introduction to the present 
edition of the Novum Organum is an essay as different from Macaulay's 
as possible. It is intended, as he says in his preface, to supply a want 
which has undoubtedly often been felt by students, namely, ‘‘ A com- 
mentary, which, besides explaining the difficulties of the work (by no 
means few or small), should also present Bacon in his relations to the 
History of Philosophy, Logic, and Science.” The commentary, of course, 
is one into which Mr. Fowler, as a logician, allows nothing but the dry 
light of the intellect to penetrate, and it is quite safe to say (without en- 
tering into any criticism) that his conclusions as to Bacon’s position in 
the history of thought may be taken as authoritative. It is interesting 
to find that the scientific position he accords to Bacon is not lower than 
that which has been popularly assigned to him as founder or father o! 
experimental philosophy. It is hardly necessary to add that as an anno- 
tated edition of the Novum Organum, Professor Fowler’s volume is 


” 


worthy of the press from which it is issued. 
Par D. Kaltbrunner, Membre de la Soci¢té de 
1878. New York: B. Westermann & 


Manuel du Voyageur. 


Géographie de Genéve. (Ziirich. 


| Co )—The author states that the design of this ‘Traveller’s Hand-book ’ 


| details. 


is to bring within the compass of a single volume the suggestions and in- 
structions which will be found useful by any one who wishes to travel as 
an observer. He assumes that the traveller’s aim should be to increase 
eur knowledge of the country he visits, and offers to show him what and 
how to observe, in order to secure the best possible results. Nor are the 
qualifications requisite for a good observer passed unnoticed ; among 
these are named and discussed the ability to observe natural phenomena, 
and its habitual exercise; the spirit of investigation and enquiry; the 
critical faculty ; and various ‘‘ qualités et aptitudes accessoires,” such as 
pluck, endurance, and persistency. It should be remarkea that the work is 
not written for any special class of tourists, or in the interest of any par- 
ticular lines of research, but that it undertakes to cover the entire range 
of subjects which may present themselves to any intelligent and thought- 
ful observer, whatever his bent of mind may be—to omit, in short, no 
essential particular and to put the matter in such manner that any one 
may understand it. A glance at the table of contents will show not only 
the comprehensiveness of the author’s plan, but also the thoroughness 
with which he has pursued the subject to the most minute of multifarious 
Upwards of a hundred pages are devoted to the preparation 
required for successful observations—the part of the book in which 
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intending traveller is taught how to observe, including details 
equipment and supply, use of various scientific instruments, pho- 
craphy, drawing, ete. The bulk of the volume, however, is occu- 
d with extended and systematically arranged indications of what to 
serve, relating, as already intimated, to an extraordinarily varied range 
Under the first head, ‘* Le pays,” 
ology, the soil, climate, hydrology, flora, and 


subjects. for example, are treated 
wraphy,. topography, 
ina. ‘The second division, ** Les habitants,” is still more exhaustive ; 

who should acquaint himself with the varied aspects of the case as 
esented by the author would become an accomplished historian and 
hnographer of the people visited. The work seems to us to be prepared 
th great care and conscience, as well as with much learwing and expe- 
ence, and to be as suecessful in execution as admirable in design. If 

author be as exact and reliable in all departments as we have found 
im to be in the 


in which we have tested him by our own experience in 
ravelling, he is certainly a guide whom no one may hesitate to trust im- 
icitly. His instructions, always practical and to the point, are fre- 
iently very pithy, suggesting a very long and familiar acquaintance 
with the requirements, obstacles, and purposes of productive travel ; 
while the advantage of being told beforehand what to look out for and 
ww to see it, is too obvious to require comment. We suspect that no one 
ever did or could accomplish as much as Kaltbrunner would put the ideal 
traveller in the way of doing, unless he were a Humboldt or a Darwin ; 
but such riches as he offers, it will be remembered, cease to be embarrass- 

¢ when divided among tourists of all countries and all tastes. ‘The 

reign dress of the work will doubtless restrict its usefulness in this 


country, until an English translation be made, as certainly *should and 


probably will be done. A companion volume, entitled * Aide-mémoire 
du Voyageur,’ is announced to appear soon, 


} 


E'pochs of Modern History. The Normans in Europe. By the Rev. 
\. H. Johnson, M.A. With Maps. (New York : Charles Scribner's Sons. 
ikmo, pp. 273.)—Mr. Johnson is fortunate in his subject, and he has 
treated it ina manner worthy of it. One hardly realizes, until looking 
over his admirable table of contents, how much of the most fundamental 
history of the earlier Middle Ages is associated with this lordly race, and 
how complete a view of the condition of Europe at this epoch can be 
given in connection with its history. The most romantic events of this 
period, too, are associated with the Normans, and, in virtue of their 
great administrative and organizing capacity, almost every form of insti- 
tutions then existing was touched and more or less modified by them. 
We have, therefore, chapters on the Scandinavian and Anglo-Saxon in- 
We only 
miss the eeclesiastical institutions: these receive a brief mention, excellent 


stitutions, on Feudalism, and on the Norman administration. 


so far as it goes, but which might very well have been enlarged. 

The chapters under consideration are remarkable for their clearness 
and accuracy, and by themselves form the best brief sketch of the insti- 
Ilere and there, it 
is true, we find slight inaccuracies or obscurities, to some of which we 


tutions of this period with which we are acquainted. 


will call attention. The definition of beneficia (p. 97) is hardly in ae- 
cordance with the best science ; it seems proved by Roth that the bene- 
ficia of the Merovingian kings were absolute grants, the rewards of past 
the ** pledge of fidelity ” was re- 
We are told p. 99) 
that ‘it had long been the custom of the kings to couple their grants of 
land with rights of independent judicature over the dwellers on the land.” 
sy “long” we must suppose the Merovingian times to be referred to, but 


services, not the condition of future : 
quired of every subject, not of beneficiaries as such. 


no such grants as these were made until long after the time of Charles the 
Great ; the ecclesiastical immunities of the seventh and eighth centuries 
granted no *‘ independent judicature ” at all, On page 111 the free socagers 
are defined as a class ** who paid a fixed sum of money annually, and were 


exempt from all further service.” Some of them, it is true; but as a rule 


the English socagers performed agricultural labor for their lords. The 
term, by the way, is not properly used in relation to Continental feudal- 
ism, for the existence and rights of this class are the one point in which 
English feudalism is most fundamentally contrasted with that of the 
Continent. On the same page the old classification of villeins regardant 
and in gross is far from adequate, and is given up by the best writers 


Che chapter upon the Anglo-Saxon institutions contains very little to 
criticise. The powers of the township (p. 149) are stretched beyond what 
any clear evidence will justify ; not, perhaps, beyond what may be fairly 


Neither do 


we know what authority there is for the distinction made (p. 151) as to 


inferred, although this is by no means without controversy. 


the procedure in criminal cases before the Shire Moot—ordeal if the pre- 
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sentment was made by the Hundred court, compurgation if by a privat 


individual. The definition (p. 155) of ***sac* (jurisdiction in matters of 
(the right of holding courts for their personal and 


dispute) and ‘soc’ gy 
territorial dependants)” may be called a distinction almost without a 
difference. rlish writer 


to be acquainted with the results of American scholarship ; but certainly 





it would, perhaps, be too much to expect an En 


Mr. Henry Adams appears to have disproved this definition of ** soc.” 
The closing chapter, on the Norman Administration, is equally exe 
lent. The statement (p. 241) that the freehold tenants of the mano: 

occupied the tenemental lands, while the villeins were settled upon 
demesne, is commonly made, but is incorrect, or at least incomp! 
The principal part of the villeins occupied the lands of the vi/lafa ot 
village (whence their name) alongside of the frecholders, and often inte: 
mixed with them. <A portion of them, however, received allotments on 
the demesne, and these might be held by villeins, and even by freehold 
ers, who at the same time held estates upon the tenement iands 

There is an index, six genealogical tables, and three excellent maps ; 
but we do not understand why, in the map of ** England and Fran i 
the time of Henry I.,” the County of Toulouse is not given as a part of 
France. The Count of Toulouse was one of the six peers of France, and 
we are not aware that the suzerainty of the king over him was any mor 


nominal than over, for instance, the Duke of Guyenne. 


Gwen. A Drama in monologue. In six acts 
London: C. Kegan Paul & Co. ; 


In the seven years since the author of this poem first appear 


Epic of Hades.’ 
1879.) 
before the public he has maintained his place as one of the most ea 
and elegant of minor English poets. His verse is musical, and his styl 
is clear, temperate, and free from most of the conceits to which his sch 
is especially prone. This drama, which is his third work, is named su 
only by a faney ; it has no action whatever, but is constructed, similarly 
to Tennyson’s ** Maud,” with a series of monologues in irregular verse 
embodying the reflections or hopes of the hero and heroine, who are the 
only characters in the first five acts. The situation, also, is the same as 
in ‘* Maud,” except that the hero is of high birth and the heroine 

country girl, so that a comparison between the two poems obtrudes itself 


} 


upon the reader whether he wishes it or not, and this the more because 
distinct Tennysonian echoes recur on page after page. It is not pla- 
giurism, but one eannot help doubting whether some phrases are alt 
gether the author’s own. To give illustrations which might be multi 
plied, we have 


* And sometimes, rare blessing, there comes with m« 
A fair young Oread over the hill * (p. 36 
**T see my Oread coming down ™ Maud,"* xv 


* Oh, strange we did not know before how 1 
Our stream of life smoothed to its fated end | 


* Calming itself to the long-wished-for end Maud,"* xvii 
* Take with a frolic eagerness the doubts" 


* That ever with a frolic welcome took" (‘* Ulysses ** 


So, too, in the song of Gwen, when she throws the rose into the stream 


to float to her lover— 


* Tell him, oh, sweet, sweet ros 
? 








That I grow fixed no more. nor flourish now 
In the silent maiden garden-ground of old, 
But severed even as thou.” 
It is impossible not to remember 
** Queen rose of the rosebud garden of girls ** (** Maud,” x3 


The number of such echoes which, without looking for them, we de- 


tected in reading is far too large ; sometimes a similar phrase of Brown- 


ing or Clough came to our memory, but Tennyson is the poet’s master. 
Many of them are, doubtless, coincidences ; some are conscious expan- 


sions of the original thought, and some may have been appropriated as 
the common property of the poetic guild ; but an author cannot deny 
himself too much in resisting such temptation 

The diction is at times faulty, and the music frequently ; how does 
the author read this line, for example : 


* And even to my high inn-chamber I seemed." 


Some lines are in bad tast 
‘It is only in thought I invade her virginal peac 

* Stately cities I have dreamed of, 

Naples, Rome in all her pride 


With my husband at my side.’ 


The italicized words contain the only indication in the poem that 
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